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ion of ConTINENTAL War. 


r from 

ag the 

Twas regard to Buonaparté, who seems to have 

of . 
ver lies, to whom lie had endeavoured to link 


a. I himself. On some of them he had confer- 
ied enormous favours ; some he had spared 


Otte when under his very feet. They had pro- 
nie fessed the most unbounded gratitude to- 
A thet wards ‘him. They owed their very exist- 


abut ence to his clemency. Yet, the moment 
they perceived @ fair prospect of destroying 
fetteil him, they deserted him, and joined those, 
of the against Whose arms hé had protected them, 

— Whether ‘this “defection will lead ‘to 


ev any defection in France, where much of the. 
© te power hae been pladed-in the hands ofthe 
nding old families, they being the fittest instru- 
pein ments to carry on a mionarchical goyern- 
alia ment; whether here, too, Napoleon will 
C6 fnd enemies, Where ‘he expected ‘to ‘have 


het provided himself with firm friends, time 
will show; but, I remain of opinion, that, 

C if the people of France continue attached ‘to 
t his cause, he will finally triumph. 
And, if' he does, though it be hard to say 

3 what effects may bé produced ‘by the in- 





rhe: trigues of his’ wife, he will hardly again 
shor run the ‘risk'of being destroyed by the old 
hi of MEE /tmilies' of Europe.—The reader must 
eked see, that the whole’ of Napoleon's present 
et difficulties and dangers (and they are very 
nded great) arise from his desire to connect him- 
»s of Mae °t!f with the'old ‘families, and from his de- 
bat- sire to énnoble and ‘royalise his own race. 

—Heé must be a father forsooth ! ~ A le- 
és gitimate papa! Un pére de famille! He 


has found that these are /uxuries, incom- 
patible with the: glory of conquest. Ta- 
lents and courage are not hereditary. It is 
a folly Beyond all follies; it is a weakness 
unworthy of any man to expect that his 

Wilt ‘possess fatents, because he himself 
possesses them. ——- But, that Buonaparte ; 
that this ‘mari; Whose inind seems to Have 
B® % boundless’ a stretch ; that he should have 
a expected to find ‘in’sons aitd other relations 
cb-operators ‘and imitators, is truly ‘sur- 


fae 





‘* And, if he | 
“ now escape, why God forgive him too!’’ | ful indeed, 
said Macduff, So say we, at present, with | news-papers seem to suppose, that the hour 
| of Napoleon is at hand. I donot think so, 
been deserted by the whole of the old fami- | and, if I did, it would be far from being a 
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prising ; that Ae should have run any risk 
to his fame for the purpose of royalising his 
family, and leaving a successor, is wonder- 
The writers in {the London 





matter of joy with me, unless I could be 
well assured, that the re-establishment of 
all the old despotisms would not follow his 
fall, ——There.are some persons, who sup- 
pose, that the old governments, if they once 
recovered their former territories and 
power, would, seeing what they have suf- 
fered, take good care not to expose them- 
selves to the like again by acts of oppression 
on their subjects, but would, in future, 
treat them well, ‘and give them so much 
freedom and happiness, that they would 
desire no change, ‘and would be ready ‘to 
shed their blood against every attempt to 
subvert their government.—— This would 
be extremely desirable, and, if I could rely 
upon its taking place, oh! how 1 should 
pray for the ‘fall of Buonaparté, who, 
though he has done a great deal for the 
good of mankind, is now acting a part not 
worthy of a friend of freedom. But, I 
cannot rely upon this taking place. On the 
contrary, my fears tend the other way, [I 
fear, that the old goveruments, once safe 
from without, once the absolute masters of 
their people, having no longer any need to 
fear their ill-will, would reason thus :— 
** We have been in danger; we have expe- 
‘¢ rienced humiliation; we have had a nar- 
‘row escape; let us take care that this 
‘* danger happen not again; let us keep 
** down the people; let us so fastly bind 
** them, that they never can rise against us 
‘S avai; and, above all things, let us era- 
‘¢ dicate the last fibre of liberty in France, 
‘+ whence the pernicious plant first sent 
‘“forth its seed.” Such, I fear, would be 
their mode of reasoning; such tlieir pur- 
pose, to carry which into effect, their being 
now so amply armed, would give them 
more than sufficient means. And, if such 
'were'to be the consequenc 
Napoleon, what friend of freedom must not 
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regret’ bis fal! 9———There ‘would be, too, 
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e of the fall of © 
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something of revenge mix itself with the 


motives of the old governments, who have } 


heard the execrations of their people, the 
moment that these latter dared to speak 
their mind. In short, it would, all things 
considered, be wonderful in the extreme, if 
the fall of Napoleon were not attended with 
the consequence that I have here pointed 
out. The way to convince the world 
that there is no danger of this, is for the 
old governments explicitly to declare to the 
people of France, to begin with, that they 
only seek the fall of au oppressor, and that 
they will assist the people of France to 
shake off his yoke, then leaving them to 
choose their own rulers and model their 
own governmeut,——But, in all the pro- 
clamations that we see, we louvk in vain for 
any sentiment favourable to freedom. The 
old governments complain of the insatiate 
ambition, of the tyranny, of Napoleon; 
but, this complaint extends no farther than 
to themselves. ‘They say not a word about 
giving freedom lo any people; and, if they 
make use of the word, it is only as applied 
to themselves. They want to be freed from 
ad master; but, they never talk of giving 
freedom to their subjects. The present 
situation of our own army, which is in 
France, appears to me to offer a fine oppor- 
tunity for a declaration, on our part, of our 
views. Why should not Lord Wellington 
issue a proclamation, assuring the people 
of France of our desire to be at peace with 
them ; of our wishes to defend ourselves 
against the ambitious and tyrannical views 

their Enfperor ; of our tove of freedom, 
and our desire to see them free; of our 











anxious wish to assist them in shaking off 


a yoke which oppresses, and to leave them 
at full liberty to form that sort of govern- 
ment which they, like best ?——This, it 
seems to me, is prev out not less by 
sound policy than by justice; and, it would, 
as far as relates to ourselves, at any rate, 


tend to remove these fears, which the peo- 
ple of Franee may have of a change. 





the cagé of Sweden, Napoleon owes the 
defection to his foolish rage for aggrandiz-. 
ing his own family. The following article,. 
whith I take from the Courier of the Ist. 
instant, is very well worthy of attention. 
——"' Leipsic, Oct. 6.— by Gazette of 
“+ this city contains the following article : 
“ The Prince of Sweden has for some time. 
** been issuing publications, which may, 
** liteyally, be denominated pamphlets. It 
ERAS. ittconc ivable, that this Prince should 
ESL rauk to which-he has been 
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may, | 
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‘raised, as to sign productions issuin 

* from the brains of a Kotzebue, a Schlege| 

** 4 Sarrazin, or a Goldschmidt. The pub. 
** lic asks, with astonishment, is not this 
** Prince the same Prince of Ponte Corvo, 
‘whom the French Government deigned 
to appoint Marshal, and has since loaded 
with favours and gifts? Is he not the 


66 
66 
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‘over, and Elbing, imposed such heavy 


** contributions, merely to fill his private 
** coffers? Is he not that Bernadotie, that 
** violent Jacobin, who, duriag his legation 
** to the Court of. Vienna, displayed the 
tri-coloured flag, and occasioned his ex- 
pulsion from that city?. Is he not the 
same Bernadotte, whose principles France 
coufemns, and. who, but for the indulg- 
ence and protection of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, who generously forgave his er- 
rors, in consideration of his alliance with 
his family, must now have been grovel- 
ling in the dust? Assuredly this is the 
very same man—he whio owes his cleva- 
tion to the throne of Sweden only to the 
‘admiration and regard which the power 
** and successes of France had excited in 
** Sweden, and who could not have seated 
** himself on that throne but with the per- 
‘ mission and consent of France. It shocks 
‘us to behold ingratitude, degradation, 
‘‘ and disregard of every honourable [eel- 
** ing, carried to such am extreme. Ac- 
‘* cording to the opinion of persons who 
‘* have the best means of «information, the 
** reason of this conduct is, that being paid 
‘* by England, it has. been. imposed upon 
*< him as a duty to degrade himself, and to 
** break for ever with France; and with 
** this view he has been led to accept Gua- 
‘ daloupe, a French possession, and bas 
** promised to sign all the, libels, that the 
** English may think. proper to compost. 
‘Some deem it quite natural, that the 
“ Prince of Sweden, like all other renega- 
** does, shonld figure as the most, violent 
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| |.“ enemy of his country. _ Others, in short, 
Till now I was not aware, that, even in. 


** think that this Prince is rather to be pi- 
** tied, inasmuch,as his mother having beer 
“¢ deranged, and. some of his brothers and 
“* stslers being, actually insane, he way 


** conduct, by attacks of the same malady. 
‘¢ The destiny of Sweden, in fact,. is truly 
‘* singular. Sheexpels from the throne 4 
*¢ Prince of disordered intellect, and calls 
iS agit a Erencl Generals: whiny, boo Ge 
« tholic, is compelled, as the first act of hi 
& " pamagps to abjure his religion; 24 
* this same General, the twentieih only 





same Marshal, who in Hamburgh, Han- | 


‘‘ have been impelled to his, present line of 
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“rank in the French army, whose princi- 
« ples and moral character are held in such 
“ slight estimation in his native country, is 
«the son and brother of lunatics, and al- 
“ready begins: himself to experience the 
«attacks of that malady.” Thus, we 
see, then, that Bernadotte was made heir 
to the Swedish Crown because he had 
formed an.alliance with the ramiry of Na- 
poleon !——— Supposing all that is said here 
tobe érue, it then follows, that, though 
Bernadotte had laid heavy contributions, 
merely to fill his own private coffers ; 
though his principles were despised in 
France; though his mother. was deranged, 
and some_of his, brothers and sisters are 
actually insane ; notwithstanding all this, 
Bernadotte, only the twentieth General in 
rank in the French army, was chosen as the 
man to be made Sovereign of Sweden, de- 
cause he had married amongst the relations 
of Buonaparté! A much severer. thing 
could not have. been said of the latter. 
The Emperor ** generously forgave his er- 

rors.”” Generously! no; that is not the 

word. He discovered no generosity here. 

He discoyered partialily, .injuslice, aristo- 

cralic pride, and fofly, but, not one grain 

of generosity. tt was se/f that weighed 

here. He forgave offences against the pub- 

lic; because the offender was related to 
himself, This is what nations have, sp 
often complained..of in their rulers. It is. 
the great sin of monarchy and aristocracy, 
which but too often forces unfit persons into 
places of public trust, merely because they. 
are related to kings and nobles.——The)| 
writer of this article must have been in a 
strange. dilemma. He obviously wished to 
blacken Bernadotte; but. it was impossible 
not to give the Emperor a lick at the same’ 
time, th, | 
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Ecee Hoyo, In-another part of this 
sheet is a Jetter from Mr, ForpHAm, and 
also one from Ogservator, in auswer to 
Mr, Fordham’s last.-—— 1 shall not attempt 
to judge between these two gentlemen; but, 
I mist say, that, as to myself, Mr. Ford-' 
ham. does nof answer. me. I asked him 
to prove, that the passage of St, Matthew, 
Which ‘records. the supervatural. conception. 





of the Virgin May, was a forgery. And 


What does be say in answer? Why,, that 


he can _* only. refer melo. the. works 


ge... Without 
But, by, bis 


reas 


“which contain this, evidenc 


OF, Jn. the first Pp 


Seog | fen CEs I haye 
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and, if I had, I do.not see why I should be 
subjected to the labour of reading them, 
Besides, what are these works in the way 
of authority? How am I to be sure, that 
what is stated in them is not a ** forgery” 
oo? This. will not do. I mist have 
the’ proof from facts and argument pro- 
duced by Mr. Fordham; or, I cauinot give 
up my creed to him, whien I s¢e it founded 
in a plain and circumstantial ‘relation of 
facts, contained in a book, ‘every word of 
which I have always been taught to look 
upon as unquestionably true.——— But, Mr, 
Fordham, in the fulness of his complai- 
sance, says, he will affard me two or Uiree 
proofs. One will be enougli, if it be areal 
one.—-Let us see.—-** In thé first place,” 
says he, ‘* this extraordinary event ’is no 
** where alluded to in any other passage of 
“the sacred writings.”’” T am glad (by 
the by) to hear that he calls them ‘* sacred,” 
in spite of ali the ** forgeries’’ which he has 
discovered in them. Tn no.olher pas- 
sage?” “And what prodf is that of the 
falsehoad of this particular passage? “The 
spéaking of Baalam’s ass is not alluded to 
in any but one passage. The same may be 








isaid of the .Prophet’s, covering his beard 


with cow-dung, and. of his lying, such a 
great number of days and nights upon one 
side.. The same may be said af‘ Noah's 
flood ;_of the punishment of Lot’s wife ; and 
even of the issuing of the Ten Commtand- 
ments. ‘What! Mr, Fordhaii, are we to 
Jook upon, a recorded fact’ as false, merely 
because it is not alluded to More than once 
in the same. book ?—— Proof the 2d.—** If 
*< this account. had been, true, fesus would 
‘* have been called, Jesus of Pethlehem (whiere 
‘¢ the account says he was born), according 
‘to the uniform ciistom of the Jews, and 
‘© not Jesus ,of Nazareth.” —— How, this, 
which relates merely to the place. of the 
birth, and not at all to the manner of the 
conception, can be considered as'a proof ot 
the falsehood of the statement relative to 
the conception, is wholly, above the cut 
of my comprehension, —— Proaf the 3d is 
a clencher.———‘* The account was wanling 
“ in the copies used by the anciént Hebrew 
‘© Christians,” Alias, it was forged.’ But, 
my, good Mr. Fordhato, “if* you go “on 
at this raté, we may, as ‘well drop the ¢on- 
troversy; for you prove the truth of one as 
pare by imakag another “assertion. “Be- 





ore .you. hee foyward ‘this fact, f 
should have proved the fact ilsélf.——My. 
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tion. J never pretended to be able to prove 
any such thing. What I said was this: 
that the Bible must all be of divine origin, 
or must a// be a tissue of fable and impos- 
ture; and this, J think, I have proved over 
and over again, My belief, indeed, is, of 
course, as a Churchman, that it was all of 
divine origin; but, my belief has nothihg 
to do with the proof of the truth of the thing 
believed. J believe the fact, because I 
have it from good authority. If Mr. Ford- 
ham were to tell me, that he had seen my 
father forty years ago, I should believe the 
fact, and relate it as fact; but, I should not 
be able to prove it, if Mr. Fordham were to 
die before I were called upon for the proof. 
——I quit this subject for the present, with 
begging the reader to attend carefully to the 
two letters of Observalor and Mr. Fordham, 
who seem to be pretty fairly pitted against 
each other. ——Observator requires an an- 
swer, and I make no doubt that he will 
have it from a person of Mr. Fordham’s 
candour, 


Wu. COBBETT. 





HOLY TRINITY. 

Mr. Cossert, I thank you for your po- 
liteness, in so readily inserting my Jetter 
in your last Register. One object of that 
letter was, to correct some of your state- 
ments respecting the real sentiments of the 
Unitarians, to which you reply by asking 
for my individual creed. Now I thought 1 
had pretty freely confessed to you before, 
considering that you are not a Spiritual Fa- 
ther in God, and therefore I humbly con- 
ceive not entitled to a fudl and plenary con- 
fession of faith, But, in truth, I have 
nothing to conceal, and will endeavour to 
gratify you, in due time, Another pur- 
port of my letter was, to exhibit the false- 
hoods of Ecce Homo. You'say, you know 
of nobody that the book calumniates ; what 
is calumny, but to misrepresent, to vilify, 
to insinuate falsehoods against human clia- 
racier? Ifthe character of the dead, it is 
the more mean and unmanly, because they 
can neither speak nor write in their own 
defence. If the author have clear and in- 
disputable Facts against the purity of 
i, character, nothing is easier than for 

im to produce them. * And whatever can 
be proved, it is fair an@ “honourable to 
write. You say, “* the author of Ecce 
Homo tells us, that all those who had any 
hand in p ting our faith were artful 


where, and how, Mr. 
Cabal,” Ahan be prove’ this? Let him 
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produce, if he can, a single instance, jn 
the Apostles, of want of integrity or sin. 
cerity. They sacrificed all their temporal 
prospects, and subjected themselves to 
numberless calamities; and this they did, 
you will please to observe, not merely for 
speculative opinions, about which, men 
may differ all their lives (like the martyrs), 
but for facts, palpable to the senses, and 
which, if false, they must have £nown to 
be false. For every effect there must cer- 
tainly be an adequate cause; but who can 
assign any possible cause. for conduct so 
absurd, unnatural, and unaccountable? 
The conduct of the Apostles, according to 
this hypothesis; that is, knowing the facts 
to be false (and they could not be mistaken 
respecting whether the blind were or were 
not restored to sight, &c.), is a greater 
miracle than any recorded in the New 
Testament. I should be happy to meet 
any Unbeliever on this ground, and chal- 
lenge him to enter the lists against me; as 
I have before done, to Methodists and 
Churchmen, who are the Pharisees of the 
present day. Though ‘all those who 
had any hand in propagating our faith” 
were not artful rogues ; yet, I readily ad- 
mit, that a great many of them, subsequent 
to the Apostles’ time, were nothing more 
than knaves and thieves, who converted 
religion into the means of keeping the peo- 
ple in ignorance and slavery. To these 
** unclean beasts” we owe the corruptions 
of religion, and the forgery of the mira- 
culous conception, which the impudent 
knaves called * pious frauds ;” and whose 
descendants are to be found in the modera 
times. The whole priesthood is (at least 
in my opinion), directly opposed to the pre- 
cepts and spirit of christianity; it is a sys- 
tem of imposition, founded on the igno- 
rance and credulity of mankind, under the 
preténce that religion is a mystery, and 
requires a priest, who must be paid to un- 
veil it, and employed to mediate, by pray- 
er, between God and the deluded people. 
What a libel upon the divine goodness, and 
upon the simplicity and: majesty of pure 
religion! I do not make an exception t 
the Unitarian priesthood, which, a5 # 
priesthood, is equally objectionable. —Y™ 
ask me for a substitute for all this trum- 


esus Christ shorn of its corruption, in the 
same manner as you would restore the pti- 
mitive constitution of England. ‘The cases 
are exactly parallel, and I need only copy 
your ‘political arguments and apply the 
‘to religion, You are peculiarly anxious, 











fey I refer you to the pure religion of 
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observe, for the preservation of the Deyil, 
who, you say, ‘* is a personage absolutely 
necessary to the Christian system ;” by 
this system you mean, of course, ‘* your 
church; I am not disposed to question 
this position; he is, perhaps, an old and 
venerable member of it ; and you strive so 
hard, and, plead so strenuously for him, 
that I am induced to give him upto you. 
It is true, L did once entertain the idea 
that the word Satan or Devil only signified 
the personification of evil, in the language 


of eastern allegory ; but if I am mistaken, 


Iam very willing to be corrected. The 
word hell-fire, too, I always understood 
figuratively ; it. is used by the scriptural 
writers with very different meanings ; and 
in the present case, I presume, only signi- 
hes the acute misery which vice necessarily 
produces in the bosom of man, who carries 
his hell in his own breast. If we deprive 
the people of the Devil and his dominions, 
and-of the priests, what, you ask, do I 
propose in liew of them? Seriously speak- 
ing, I refer them to the instructions of 
Jesus Christ, who clearly informs us, that 
we must place our happiness upon the basis 
of virtue. Let us propose, therefore, that 
they withdraw their minds from the va- 
garies of foolish imaginations, and look to 
their own individual exertions for the source 
of all happiness in this world and in the 
next; and which happiness “alone Consti- 
tutes the true heaven of man. 

“Know then this truth, enough for man to know, 

Virtue alone, is happiness below.” 

In short, if men will not rationally admit 
the evidences for the corruptions of religion, 
ind make just allowances for the language 
and country’in which it was written, there 
is no end to the nonsense and absurdities 


Which may be ingrafted upon it., You 


ask me to prove the forgery of the, miracu- 
lous conception, &c. I can only refer you 
to those works which contain this evidence. 
But I will afford you two or three proofs. 
In the first place, this extraordinary event 
is no. where, alluded to in any other pas- 
sage of the sacred writings ; on the conira- 
ry, Jesus is, repeatedly called the. son of 
Joseph and Mary. In. the next place, jf 
this account had been true, he would, have 
been called Jesus of Bethlehem (where this 
account. says he was born), according. to 
the uniform. custom of the Jews, and nol 
Jesus: of Nazareth, » In. the third. place, 
this account was wanting in the copiesused 
by the ancient Hebrew Christians, ke. Kc, 
Here then J answer your cali upon me for 
proof, And now. J think it but fair in re- 





cerely your's, 


of Jesus Christ, were 
-of the existence of ‘one only 
likewise admits, at least he does not deny, 








turn to ask you for proof, when you venture 
to say the Bible is of ** divine origin,”’ or 
written by inspiration, which I will be 
happy to see from you.———I remain, sin- 


G. G. Forpuam, 





MR. FORDHAM AND MORALITY. 


Mr. Cossett—Though Mr. Elton ap- 
pears to decline entering the lists with 
me on the subject of Morality, I find I 
have got an opponent in your correspon- 


dent Mr. Fordham, who, in the plenitude 


of his zeal for religion, laid himself open; 
in your last Register, to your just censure 
for the harsh and illiberal language which 
he made use of. As I understand, how- 
ever, that Mr. F., though he calls people 
madmen, and asserts they are worse than 
brates, is a very worthy man, I shall en- 
deavour, regardless of his holy frenzy, to 
obviate the difficulties which he has chosen 
to suggest in so early a stage of the dis- 
cussion. This may not, perhaps, be alto- 
gether agreeable to this impatient gentle- 
man, who writes as if he would “ take 
“heaven by storm;” but if the delay 
which this may occasion in the develope- 
ment of what he sneeringly designates, 
my “ universal panacea,” should increase 
bis fretfulness, be has only himself to 
blame for.this, and must in consequencé 
exercise a little more Christian patience 
than he seems to have done hitherto. -- 

In my last letter I said, that Jesus Christ 
had merely taught the moral precepts which 


} were inculcated many years before his 


birth, by lawgivers and philosophers. Mr. 
Fordham attempts to refute this, in an 
interrogatory way: he asks, “ which of 
“these philosophers taught. that there is 
“ but one only God, and that we should 
« love him with all our hearts, mind, and 
‘* strength >’ In reply to this, I would 
ask Mr. F. in turn, how he can make it. 
appear, that the belief of one only God, 
or even the belief of any other religious 
point of faith, is a moral precept ?—As 
well may he assert’ that the belief in’ the 
Devil, or in all the other Christian mysteries 
are moral precepts. Morality is @ sedence 
founded on the nature of man; itis a 
science of facts—The belief in a Deity is 
a: matter of faith, totally anconnected 


‘with the duties which men, living ‘in so- 
‘ciety, owe to one another,’ Mr. P. sup- 


that mankind, the preaching 
poses before cont 4 
‘God. He 


that. the moral duties were taught’ and 
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practised during that period. Upon his 
own, principles, therefore, it is proved, 
that’ morality miay’ exist’ independent of 
all’ belief in’ a Deity.‘ Mis question then 
as to which of fle’ philosophers “ taught 
« that-there is but one God?” had no- 
thing to do with my argument, which 
related altogethér to a matter of practice, 
and not to a theological speculation, which, 
whether believed or not, is admitted not 
to be absolutely.necessary to the proper 
regulation of the conduct of man. But 
Ido, not argue the point upon this ground, 
merely because I think Mr. Fordham is 
right.in his supposition, that none of the 
ancient philosophers‘ taught that there 
«is butone only God,” ‘Moses may. not 
be termed a philosopher ;' but he cannot 
be denied: the character of a legislator. 
He was, a theist, and -taught,the, Jews, 
many thousandsof years before Christ, that 
‘‘ the Lord. our, God is ome Lord.”—Ot 
Moses, however, it may be said that he 
taught from Divine inspiration, Be it so; 
this, dees mot prove the less fatal to Mr. 
ks, assertion, that the belief of one only 
God was peculiar to Jesus Christ. But to 
meet Mr, F’s. question more direct—if he 
will tura.to Hume, he will find that. able 
historian stating; that “ the doctrine of 
‘* ove Supreme Deity, the author of na- 
“ture, is very ancient; has spread itself 
*S over great and: populons nations; and, 
“ among them, has been embraced by all 
#* yanks, and conditions ‘of persons.” | Ac- 
cordingly it appears, from the writings of 
Confucius, that the. Chinese have for ages 
acknowledged one. supreme intelligence. 
Even “ our .ancestors .in Europe, ‘before 
** the revival ef deters, believed,).as we do 
** at present, that there was one Supreme 
** God, the author of nature.”. Herodotus 
gives an account of the nation of the Getes, 
{who were, called immortal, from their 
+elief,in, the,immortality)of the soul,) in 





which. he states, that they believed “in. 


“« one, only, true, God,” and asserted that 
the worship of all other nations> was: fic- 
tion, and, chimeras—-Hume says, that the 
Anetes were genuine theists and unita- 
‘‘S rians.” . The ideas of Seneca, as to the 
being nae 7 poe of 2 God, cannot be 
»surpassed,al they are even equalled, by the 
Cliristian theology, “Do you not under- 
“stand,” \says ae ger writer, ‘the 
‘majesty and, authority of your. judge? 
‘He, deq the; supreme governor of heaven! 
ff. Fi a0 mnonee . “aay Gods; 
ffranditis # jm that. ose powers. 
Sey abe me worshipsias-deities.| 
#§ This Ged, when he laidithe foundations 
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«of ‘the univetse, and entered upon the 
‘‘oreatest and the last work in nature— 
“the ordering the’ government of the 
“world ; though’ he was hiinself att axp 
“atu, yet he substituted other subord- 
“ate ministers as the” servants of his 
“ commands.” ——“ Consider the majesty, 
“the goodness, and the’ venerable mer: 
“cies of the Almiglity: a frietid that's 
«always at hand. © What delight can it 
“be to him, the slaughter of innocent 
« creatures, or the worship of bloody sa- 
“crifices?: Let us putge our minds, and 
lead. virtuous and honest ‘lives: his 
“pleasure lies not in the magnificence of 
“temples ‘made with’ stone, but in the 
piety. and devotion | of’ ‘consecrated 
“ hearts.”»——On perusing: these exalted 
sentiments of the Deity, Lactantius, an 
early father of the Christian church, could 
not refrain fiom asking; ‘ And in how 
“‘many other things doés this heathen 
‘* speak of God like unto ourselves ?’—— 
[trust it is unnecessary for me to trouble 
you with: more quotations, to prove thet 
the notion entertained by Mr. Fordham, 
as to the belief of one only God, is erto- 
neous.. If he moderates a little of his 
zeal, and. exercises somewhat more pa 
tience than appears to characterize bin, 
Iam persuaded, he will be of the same 
opinion.. But if, after. all, 1 should be 
mistaken, and. that gentleman should, 
in your case, ‘¢.snatch the text.out of our 
“hands, and. tell us it is.a forgery, " 
would then be impossible to, convince bim 
by a thousand authorities——As a second 
proposition Mr. F. has, said, “ If some 
“‘the’ gdspel precepts are the same with 
“those which ' weré previously laid dow", 
“it does not follow that Jesus receive 

“ them, or gathered them from the cree¢! 
“ of the ancient’ sages; or that they 
“not friendly to the best interests of ma"- 
kind! if they’ are- ‘mtrinsically go, 
“the cireuinstatice ‘of their’ being lit 
“ other precepts ‘taught by other masters, 
“can never aller ther nature.” -+Certal™ 
ly;! Mr.’ Fordhant; the! circamstance a 
Jésus Christ teaching “a morality in itsel 
‘intrinsi¢ally good, or which had been pt 
viously taught’ by philosophers and sv 
givers, ean ‘never render ‘it “unfriendly © 
‘the best “interests of ‘mankind,’ or alter 
nature.°° But what is this'to the purpo*: 
A never said ‘that’ the preaching of @ p'” 
morality: by ‘Jésus! Christ: ve prejudicit 
‘tormankind. ’ What Tstated was'that * ' 
1 ath successfull in making out’ the pr’, 
nffi positions which» I have: niaintaineds 

-:think. I shalthavegdne’agteat length " 
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«setting aside the Exciusive craim of 
« Christianity, or indeed of any religion, 
“to the only pure system of morality.” 
I further stated, that. it was my “ design, 
“in the sequel, to show, that relévion has 
“ been injurious to society,” and that “ I 
“am not aware the difficulty of finding a 
“ proper substitute will be great.” But 
there is a very wide difference indeed 
between asserting that religion has been 
injurious, and that morality las been pre- 
judicial, By religion can only be under- 
stood what immediately relates: to the 
worship of God: by morality what solely 
respects our duty to our neighbour. The 
confounding these two principles, has 
given rise to the greatest mischiefs that 
ever afflicted suffering humanity; and the 
same error has led Mr. Fordham to attri- 
bute opinions to me which IJ never even 
hinted at, and to infer conclusions which 
the premises can never justify.—He has 
even assumed, that a question put by Mr. 
Elton, the consideration of which I had ex- 
pressly reserved for a. subsequent letter, 
“stands as it did before,’ But where 
else should it stand? I have not yet had 
an Opportunity of answering it. I would 
have been surprised indeed if any one 
should have been so stupid as to suppose 
that I had answered it, by merely saying 
that it was my intention to doso at a fu- 
ture period. _Mr.. Fordham himself, per- 
verted as he appears to be in intellect, 
does not believe, notwithstanding all his 
pious sneers, that I have even attempted 
this, for ‘he professes to be under great 
“impatience” till I take up the subject. 
I am greatly obliged to this gentleman for 
the caution which he gives me, to beware 
of false religion. - Jt was certainly well 
meant. But if he had attended properly 
to the nature of my statement, he would 
have found it unnecessary. I have ex- 
pressly said, without the least exception, 
that religion hasbeen injurious to society.From 
this it is clear that I mean to have nothing 
to do with religion, whether it be the ¢rue 
religion or whether it be the false. Mr.Ford- 
ham might also have saved himself much 
trouble and anxiéty on my account, and 
he would have found it unnecessary to 
“guard me against the rock upon which 
so many vessels have split ;” had he been 
at half the pains to ascertain the “ pre- 


mises” which I mean to answer Mr. 
Elton’s ‘question, that he has been to 


commit his. thoughts to paper. If he will 
turn to “your r of the 23d of Oc- 
tober, he «will: find: that: I expressed my- 
self * glad that. the whole tendency of 
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the argument maintained in Ecce Homo, 
is to unfetter the human mind, and de- 
cidedly to inculcate a pure system of 
morality ; wot, indeed, upon theological 
enigmas, hut upon ‘< the nature-of man, 
and his true relations with the beings of his 
species. ”’ This is what I hold to be the 
only premises upon which genuine mo- 
rality, a morality which will suit ‘all ages, 
and all circuinstances, can be founded. 
All other premises, I mean to shew, have 
been false, and that unless mankind re- 
turn to these, they never can discharge 
with propriety the duties incumbent upon 
them, nor enjoy any just portion of hap- 
piness, Whether I shall ‘be successful 
or not in convincing such men as Mr. 
Fordham, I know not. Indeed, when he 
seems already almost disposed to regard 
my premises as “a piece of impudent 
quackery,” I despair that any, even the 
most incontrovertible arguments, will ever 
make any impression upon bis mind, l 
had almost neglected to notice what Mr. 
F. says as to my remark, that Jesus Christ 
borrowed his morality from the ancients. 
He does not deny the fact, that some af 
the gospel precepts are the same with 
those which were previously laid down 5 
but he says, that “ it does not follow that 
Jesus received them, or gathered them 
from the creeds of the ancient sages.” 
The presumption, however, appears to me 
very difficult ; and when I find that pre- 
sumption, supported by the testimony of 
writers who had the best means of ascer- 
taining the fact, and who have expressly 
stated that Jesus did borrow his maxims 
from the ancients, I cannot conceive a 
stronger ground on which to rest the be- 
lief of any opinion,., Even supposing, 
though not admitting, that Jesus Christ 
might have deduced his, morality, like 
other sages, from a just apprehension of 
what was necessary for the well-being of 
society, this wonld not justify the asser- 
tion that the moral precepts originated 
with him; far less entitle his followers to 
arrogate to themselves the possession of 
the only pure system of morality that ever 
was, or cat: be, promulgated——I am 
your’s respectfully, 
Nop. 2, 1813. 





ORSERVATOR, 


Ecce Homo.—P. 8. As I was the océa- 
sion of your noticing the book entitied 
Ecce Homo, it may probably be expected 
that I should say something on what Mr, 
Fordham has advanced respecting that 
werk. It certainly was my intention to 
have done this; but, on second thoughts, 
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and referring again to the publication it- 
self, I find that Mr. F., has brought 
charges against the author which I do 
not think justified by the text. In parti- 
cular, he says, that Ecce Homo “ repre- 
“« sents Jesus as a libidinous and debauched 
« character,” and that the author “ vilely 
« insinuates that Jesus was inclined to the 
“ most hateful, abominable, and unnatural 
“ practices.” Now, if this be true, Mr. 
Fordham can have no difficulty in refer- 
ring to the passages where these insinua- 
tions are thrown out. I dare say, if he 
quotes them at full length, you, Mr, Cob- 
bett, will have no. objection, to publish 
them; for I.candidly confess, that I have 
not/been able to discover any passage in 
the whole work, and I think I have read 
it. with sufficient attention, where the 
most distant, allusion is made to Jesus 
Christ being ‘ inclined to the most hate- 
“ful, abominable, and unnatural prac- 
“ tices.” I suspect. strongly that Mr. FP. 
has been reading the strictures of some 
furious’ bigot upon Ecce, Homo, rather 
than exercising his, own judgment. re- 
specting it. But be this.as it. may, he 
has brought. the charge, and he is bound 
to make it good in the way I have stated, 
the more eéspecially as he has accused 
Ecce Homo of stating what is “ not true,” 
and asserted that the work is “ full of 
falsehoods and black insinuations.” When 
he shews a practical regard for truth, in- 
stead of mere professions, and employs 
reason in place of hard names, I shall then, 
probably, consider his objections, deservy- 
ing of some attention, 
OpsERvVATOR, 


TITHES, 
Marden, Oct. 2, 1813. 

Sir,—If the brief -history of tithe which 
I have given is correct, which I believe it 
is, then is the view Tranquillus has of them 
right ; which, in your letter of June 5th, 
you state to be, that he evidently regards 
them as a mode of contribution to support 
the clergy, originating voluntarily on the 
Pag of some of the people who have com. 
pelled the rest to join in that contribution ; 
and. you may, Sir, judgé of my surprise, 
when I read your assertion, ** that tithes 
are. a real, property -as much, as the land 
itself ;", if this assertion mean any. thing 
it must, be, that tithes are,a rightful pro: 
perly as the land itself; if it} means not 
unisy it is a-nopentity ; every, body knows 
thatmy plate, for instance, is real proper- 
Ye Wi vit is ia my own or in 
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the hands of the person who took. it: 

my house, or in the hands of the receiver 
who purchased it from the thief; but the 
question is, whose rightful property is it, 
the man’s who took it from, my. house; the 
receiver's, the purchaser's, or mine.—The 
whole of such like inquiry will, and must, 
depend on rightful or just :claims . Your 
next assertion, that they descend with, and 
are much safer, than that of the land, is 
equally extraordinary ; ** and that the land- 
owner has no more reasom to complain of 
the tithe than:a man would: have to com- 
plain of a ground-rent who should purchase 
a house with such a cbharge,’’———~The dif- 
ference between the title of landed. property 
and a tithe property appears to me perfectly 
distinct; the written law which conveys to 
me my land, is that. which is acknow- 
ledged' to be founded in ‘equity, and re- 
ceived the common and universal ‘consent 
of mankind; no legislature ever has or 
ever will deprive persons of their estates, 
or dispossess the owners, whiose title is thus 
founded ‘on equity supported by law. | The 
law’ is plain, and’ equity’ being ‘its basis, 
the opinion’ of mankind ‘has for ages re- 
mained ‘unalterable ; and the justice of the 
laws, supporting the rightful possession of 
property, is so’ manifest, that it still has 
the universal approbation of mankind. The 
same may be said of ‘the case of ground- 
rent or rent-charge: if I-purchase, subject 
to this deduction, it is expressed in my 
title-deeds the sum fixed ;‘ I have mry estate 
just so much the cheaper for it, it.never 
can become the subject, of dispute; who 
ever heard of any person app ying to the 
legislature to: interfere; between the pat- 
ties paying ‘and receiving rent-charges,, the 
just claim being so obvious, the case has 
never occurred, But the c sé of tithe is to- 
tally different: if I purchase an estate sub- 
ject to the payment, of, the tenth, of the pro- 
duce of the ground, I purchase it, with 4 
disputable. contingency ; ,no,man,can touch 
or claim.a;single rood of my ground ;, if the 
tithe is, unpaid, the amount or value of the 
tithe is wholly dependent. on the anode the 
occupier,chooses.to farm; aud olten, when 
the ill-advised tithe-holder,.has , been, '0- 
formed of the increased, value of his, tithe, 


wit 


it ,has. happened,’ when he. has, put. ia-his 







deal with, instead of realising ,his, exorbi- 
tant,and; unjust demand, has. found is 
: r ight. an ignis' fat ». and Jost st 
inthe» very grasp. . Th also pos 

| power to: j thas ge 
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services performed by him, how is it.pos-| 


sible!.that tithe-property can, with, apy: |, 


sense of propriety, be compared. to free~ 
hold or.other estates descending, by inhe- 
ritance ?——The person who pufchases an. 
estate subject: to the payment of tithes,»has 
a well-grounded hope’ that this contingency 
will be. (got, rid»,of, either by a moderate 
commutation. with ‘the , party collecting 
tithe, seeing the. disputable and indefinite 
nature of his|,claim, or by. the-increasing | 
wisdom of Jegislative interference, totally 
abolishing. the. tithe». systemy (in. ;abboits 
branches... -Modern: history: points. out to 
him, that the tithe system exists no: longer 
in Scotland:;. that} the rishi. legislature, 
seeing the unjust, claims .of tithe-holders, 
by a single reselution of their iets abo- 
lished the whole of the small tithes, which: | 
was sanctioned and. confirmed in Parliament 
by the act! of (Union... It is only a part of 
the United Kingdom. which groans under 
the tithe system ;..the. confineut of Europe 
is released. from this:curse; even despots 
will no longer. support such. unjust) de- 
mands ;;norn ean Timagine, wher English 
tithes shall come under the consideration of 
4 British Jegislatures; that it will. much 
longer find. sprotectors;there.——- But fam | 
answered, the law of the land: The law 
of the:land cannot alter: thie nature of justice ; | 
it may give a powerand sanction to acts of | 
themselves cruel,;and upjust!, .\.No@ one | 
doubts, that every law which passes is in- | 
tended to he founded.on, justice; it is on 
this principle thati laws which are found to | 
operate unjustly, are so frequently-repealed. 
A few. years ‘since, persons| suffered fine, 
inprisonment,. and even, death, itself, for | 
differing from those religious. opinions which 
were. established, (by the Jawiof the land: 
but, do we. not,.read these accounts. with | 
horrar and detestation ;,or will.any one,in 
the present, day: be, found .tosjussify such 
scenes of cruelty and, oppressiga as’ history 
has left us-on record, .because they. were 
sanctioned. by :the Jaw of the land.» ‘Fhe 
law af the jland. sanctioned the flogging of 
tpl. tn oppresien! tose 
NOt, I ty, and..oppressien:| has), be 
complatnea oft hesh am auidsies of Rind 
pig op see modification on \this su 
cet has taken place ;,no. jis asked, 
ube salen darrtecalse stnjnstitacot their oper 
i : ly adminted, even 
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heen. considered. by the most: enlightened 
lawyers, philosophers, and statesmen as the 
most! unjust power ever granted to one hu- 
man being toexercise over another. Black- 
stone, ‘treating on the rights of things, asks 
this: question, ** Who would be at the pains 
*¢ of tilling the ground, if :another might 


“| wdtch an opportunity to seize apom and 


‘Sienjoy the :productiof his industry, art; 
* and Jabour ?’’ :So outrageous.a powerdoes 
he consider: this; that) he thinks. it would 
produce an abandonment of the landsitself, 
If the law of the land ‘is| considered as. giv» 
ing the! power: to collect: tithes, then: are 
titles: nothing more or:less» than @ tax -for 
thé! support:of ahe. national chureh ; and if 
this taxobe unjust or /oppressive in its ope- 
ration, why not alter, modify, or repeal it, 
as has been done ii cases of the excise estas 
blishment, or. any other: mode of *taxation 
sancfiotied by the legislature. .. Ef tlie neces- 
sity of a church establishment is adinitted, 
why is the mercantile or monied interest to 
be excused from a due share of «its support, 
and the eniire pressureoof: the national 
church | deft to) bear on the indastrious and 
laborious agriculturist ? This inquiry: alone 
is sufficient to point out the injustice of this 
mode of supporting a national church. 
This is thé light in'which tithes )are consi- 
dered by that learned—and enlightened di- 
vine Dr. Paley.’ /In his| Maral’ Philosophy 
he says, ** Agriculture: is: discouragel by 
‘* every, constitution,.of \landed».property, 
‘whith let im those who shave: ne concern 
‘¢ in the improvement to a parti¢ipation of 


¢ the, profits; of: all institutions which»are 


‘* in, this way adverse to» cultivation and 
‘S improvement, none isso noxious as that 


+ of tithes; a.claimant here enters into the 
“produce; who contributed »no-/assistance 


‘© whatever tothe production. When years; 


-.perhagis, of are. and toil-have matured 
an improvement; when the husbandinan 


‘* sees mew Crops ripesing» tovhis skill and 
‘industry ; ithe moment he is,ready to put 
‘* his sickle! to. the-graing! he ‘hinds himself 
‘*:eompelled to divide his:harvest: with 


‘+ stranger.—+Tithes are tax not-onty. upon 
*¢ industry,. but upon shat industry which 
‘* feeds mankind, ;,.upon that species of sex! 
S.ertions which it, dssthe aimcof abb-wisé 
*¢ laws.o cherish and promote ;; and totups 
+, hold and-excite which composes thé main 
*t benefit that the community veceéves from 
‘shewhole system of. trade and the» suce 
cess. of erce.”’——The jearned Dr. 


| A. Senitheaaps, :**/The ssisheyous it vis free 


§§ quent! ~ unequal :taxooh ‘the 
ions ecalee a dieedachqumgar Muth oo the 
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‘improvements of the landlord and. to the 
$+ cultivation of the farmer, _The one can- 
«‘ not venture to. make the most important, 
¢s which are generally the most expensive 
«+ improvements, nor the other to raise the 
‘6 most valuable, which are generally, too, 
«+the most expensive crops, when the 
«¢ Church, «which lays out no part of the 
<¢ expense, is to share so very largely in 
‘the profit.’’——- Can the injustice and 
oppressive operation of the tithe system be 
more clearly pointed out than by the above 
quotations, or any longer doubted? Surely 
both are sufficiently manifest to lead all 
classes of the community, not interested in 
their collection, to wish for aremedy. But 
this leads me naturally to the subject of the 
expediency. of a general commutation, 
which must be deferred for another letter, 
if admissible in your Register. 
Yours, respectfully, R. F. 

N. B. This letter was sent: for insertion 
before the last letter, but>never came. to 
hand. The reader who is interested in the 
subject, will readily perceive its insertion 
necessary, to preserve the’ chain of: argu- 
met adopted by the writer. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
. SPANISH WAR. 
Lonvoy Gazette, Oct. 9, 1813. 
(Continued from page 576. ) 

we were at last driven from the old re- 
doubt. . I -rallied the troops ‘about sixty 
es in rear ‘of 'it,- behind some old ruins, 
rom which place we succeeded twice to re- 
take the higher part of our old position, at- 
tacking, in conjunction with the Spanish 
brigade, which was close on our ‘left, ‘and 
which fought and charged with’ the greatest 
intrepidity.—We had fought for about 
an hour and a half on these» spots; when 
Baron Gumains came up, and informed me 
that:I was to give directions 'to our ‘troops 
there, as Colonels Adam and Reeves were 
SS ccseos I ee proceeded to the 
ight, w the 27th regimént-was posted, 
and desired some of my sartydde Alice me: 
Lhad scarcely joined them, when I was in- 
formed, thats the enemy were®turning our 
right flank ;: L occasioned ‘this ‘to “be “reiri- 
forced, | but it; was in’ vain’ they! attempted 
to withstand: any longer, ‘the ‘enemy conti- 
nuing to gain ground, At the same mo- 
ment disaw the Spanish brigade on our left 
retiring ;: there: was not’ ‘a, moment’to be 
Jost; and I.ordered the: 27th’ regiment to 
retire.) We:gained: the:main-road, for the 
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purpose of arriving at ‘a hill, in rear of the 
first position, ‘before “the enemy could get 
possession of it: inthis we succeeded. We 
continued our retreat, keeping close to the 
right of the main road, during the whole 
night, meeting at several. times? parties of 
the enemy on all sides. I was in hopes, 
that by day-light the progress of the latter 
would be stopped, ‘and offer me the means 
of joining some of our troops ; but being 
disappointed in'this, I gained by that time 
the higher part of the woods, °*and was not 
discovered by the enemy till I had gained 
the village of Bonneoles, but his attempt to 
prevent our retreat was fruitless. ——Our 
march was of the most fatiguing nature that 
can be imagined; ‘many men, worn out by 
fatigue, regained behind, so that the party 
with which I joined the first division (by 
about two o'clock in the afternoon) consist- 
ed only of about seventy men; but I can 
assert, that'a great number-are still in the 
woods, and will be able to join. I have 
omitted to say, that the artillery, under 
Captain Arabin, had been ordered to retire 
about half an hour before the position was 
forced, and previous to my succeeding to the 
command, ‘The guns-have been overtaken 
by the enemy’s cavalry near Venta de Ordal. 
Iam, &e. 

(Signed) N.'Muvuer, Capt, De Roll’s. 
Lieut.-Gol. Carey, commanding 

Calabrese Free Corps. 








: ‘Tarragona, Sept. 15, 1813. 
» Sir,~—-On the night of ‘the 12th instant, 
about twelve o’clock,' the enemy, in great 
force, attacked the position of the 2d batta- 
lion 27th regiment at Ordal ;''and shortly 
after; Lieutenant-Colonel Reeves ‘and Cap- 
tain Mills being wounded,’ the command of 
the battalion devolved upon’me.’ At this 
time the fire from the enemy's sharp-shoot- 
ers was extremely heavy, as well as that of 
his artillery, under cover of which heavy 
columns of infantry were ‘advancing upo? 
my front and-upon my right flank. Not- 
withstanding the inferiority ‘of my foree, 
and te red ede, Ae I was deter- 
mined to my ground as ‘long’as poss!- 
ble, more eipediatl ‘when’ I’ witnessed the 
gallant, brave, ‘determined conduct ol 
the Spanish troops on’my left; who charged 
with the ‘bayonet three times, and f 

the enériy ‘to ‘retire with: great’ loss.—! 
continued:to maintain the: positions for = 
hour and three {exposed to an i 
cessant ‘fire! oimy front, the -enemy $ 
light troops on my ‘right flank, and’even ™ 


rear of ét,.dedid net think of falling backs 
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until I saw the gallant Spaniards overpow- 
ered’ by -numbers » and almost. destroyed. 
My left being thus uncovered, I conceived 
it my duty to save as many as I could col- 
lect of the battalion, and accordingly I re- 
tired,, with five officers, eight. serjeants, 
and sixty-six ‘rank and file, under a heavy 
fire, and followed by the enemy’s cavalry. 
——I beg leave.to state, that nothing could 
exceed the brave determined conduct of the 
officers and men of the 2d_ battalion 27th 
regiment ; and I feel it justice to mention 
the good conduct of Lieutenant Felix, of the 
royal marines, attached to the battalion. 
— I have the satisfaction ‘to ‘add, that 
many of the brave men, who were una- 
voidably dispersed during the action, have 
since-joined ; and I trust’ our loss altogether 
will not exceed two hundred men.——] 


am, ke. 
(Signed) J. Waxpron,  \ 
Capt. 2d Batt. 27th Reg. 
Liewt.-Col, Garey, commanding | 
Calabrese Corps. 





“°""Tarragona, Sept. 17, 1813. 

Sir,—As the official reports made to the 
Commander: of the Forces, by the different 
officers a whom the command of the 
advance ‘devolved, ‘at the attack of the 
heights'of Ordal, on the night of the 12th 
iustant, cannot, owing to the circumstances 
in which the troops were placed after the 
heights were carried by the enemy, detail 
the particulars attending the less of the 
brigade of guns under my command, I feel 
it necessary to ‘state them to you, ‘in order 
‘that you may bé enabled to prevent'any un- 
favourablé° inspréssion from beitig received 
at the ‘head-quarters of our’ corps,” which 
could only occur in consequence of the-cir- 
cuttistances not ‘being’ rightly ‘understood. 
——I feel confident, that the Commander 
‘of the Forces, as well as every officer ‘in 
this army, ‘are convinced’ of the’ impracti- 
cability of bringing off the gups, and will 
do meé justice’ in their own minds: never- 
theléss; “Should ‘you “deem ‘it netessary ‘to 
shew ‘this letter to “his Excellency’ {to whom 
‘Tha¥e'alréady' had ‘the ‘honour of reporting 
the ‘business verbally), you’ are ‘at liberty to 
-do’$o. “Shorily after the’ aétion “commenc- 
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who had given way on the left of the raad, 
had rallied and returned to the charge, I 
halted the guns, being fearful of the effect 
their retreat might have on the minds of 
the soldiers. Previous to this period, 
Lieutenant- Colonel Reeves'had gone to the 
rear, severely wounded; Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Carey (thenext in command) was post- 
ed so far to.the left, that I could receiveno 
orders from him; all the other officers who 
were senior to me, were either wounded; or 
at so great a distance, that I was obliged to 
act’entitely from my own judgment; ‘but I 
was supported in my opinion of the pro- 
priety of, halting the guns, by Brigade-Ma- 
jor Holines and. Captain Waldron, of the 
27th regiment, who agréed*with me in 
thinking it was absolutely necessary to re- 
main on the ground, and again to bring the 
guns up to the support of the Spaniards, 
should:they be so fortunate as to repulse the 
enemy. But the numbers of the enemy, 
who. continued. to , bring forward fresh 
troops, at last prevailed ; and the infantry 
(British and Spanish) were, after‘ a ‘most 
determined and obstinate resistance, obliged 





tire through the mountains to the right and 
left of the road.» I then commented re- 
treating with the guns, covered by about 
fifty cavalry (Spaniards), and an officer and 
twelve men of the 27th... In about ‘half an 
‘hour the 4th hussars came-up with usj and, 
attacking the covering party of dragoons, 
obliged them to retreat with so much pre- 
cipitation, that, in the confusion which they 
“occasioned by galloping past'the guns on a 
‘Caliseway, it was impossible to unlimber; 
‘and. the French cavalry followed them so 
closely, that I. found: we were surrounded, 
-even' before I: knewvthe cause of this sudden 
‘movement of the Spaniards. The’ ene- 
my. guarded their prisoners: badly; it being 
night, I had myself the. good fortune to 
escape by riding on with the French hus- 
Sats, who continued’ their ‘pursuit of the 
Spaniards, after they had placed a guard 
over their guns: and I have the jacldieitlon 
sto add, that. the greater part of the non- 
-commissioned officers and, gunners have ef- 
-fected their escape into the ‘mountains and 
have joined! ehearmty, with the differ de 
‘tachinents of infaniry which have been con- 
-stantly coming in:sincethe night of the: ar- 
tion, —— Previous to the commencement of 





the:rettear, I acrosome ooh Ahora 
Teros, .commaading) the Spanish troops, 
that adele were wetiring along. the 
| -road in’réar of the-guns. ' ‘The 'very ‘sudden 
‘movement “oF ‘the Ftenth 'ehvatry ‘was, 





to withdraw from the heights, and to re-: 
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therefore, entirely unexpected on my part : 
as I supposed I should always have had 
aniple notice of such an event,from the rear. 
——fLam, ke. 


/. (Signed) F. Anasin, Capt, RI, Artil. 
Maj. Williamson, commanding Rl, Artil. 


Return of Killed, Wounded, and: Missing of the 
British | orce commanded by Lieutenant-General 
thé Right Hon, Lord W. Bentinck, K.'B. in act- 
tion with the French Army, commanded by Mar- 
shal Suchet, on the night of the 12th and morning 
of the 13th Sept. 1813. ' 
General Staff. 1 colonel, 1 subaltern, wounded. 

20th Light Dragoons, 1 captain, 1 serjeant, 7 

fank and file, killed; 4 serjeants, 23 rank and 

file, wounded; 6 rank and file, 24 horses, missing. 

—Branswick Hussars. ‘8 rank and file, 6 horses 
illed; 3 subalierns, 2 serjeants, 16 rank and 
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[ severely (not dangerously) ; Assistant-Surgeoy 





le, 4 horse, wonnded; 1 serjeant, 17 rank and 
file, 24 horses, missing.—Foreign Troop Hussars. 
2 rank and file, 1 horse, killed; 1 serjeant, 3 
rank and file, wounded.—Sicilian Cavalry. 6 rank | 
and file killed; 4 rank and file, 2 horses, wound- | 
ed; 2 rank and file, 5 horses, missing.—Royal | 
Artillery. 1 subiltern wounded; 1 horse, 40 
imitles, miss'ng.—ist Batt v7th Foot. 2 rank and 
file wonnded.—2?d ‘Satt. 27th Fout. 1 subaltern | 
killed ; 1-Jientepant-colonel, 2 captains, 5 subal- 
terns, | stall, wounded ; 2 snbalterms missing.— | 
Ast Batt.'58th Foot. 1 ravk and file missing.— ist 
Bite: Sist Font, 2 rank ‘avd file killed ; ‘5 ‘rank 
and file wounded ; 6 rauk and-file missing.—Ca- | 
rian Free, Gorps, 1 su baiterh wounded, 2 cap- 
tains, 1 subaltern, missing.--De Koli’s Rifle Com- 
janet i subaltern “kiled.— Rifle Company, 4th 


tt! King’s Ger, Legion, 2 subjalterns woanded. '' 


‘Total Loss,—1 captain, 2 sabalterns, 1 serjeant, 
rank aod file, 7 horses, killed ;|;1 colonel, 1 
lieutenant-volonel,. 2 captains, 13 snbalterns, 1 
Staff, 7 serjeants, 53 rank and file,” $ horses, 
wounded ; ¢ captains, 3 subalterns, 1 serjeant, 
32 rank and file, 54 horses, 40 mules, missing. | 
The numberof rank and file killed, wounded, | 


and prising in the 2d battalion 27th re iment, 
Calabrian free corps, rifle compauiés of Roll’s. 
regiment, and 4tl battalion King’s German Le- 
gion, cannot be clear 


corps were obliged to disperse 
yen, bandred men have alr 





in ‘the mountains. 
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Fitzgerald, slightly.—Calabriaa Free Corps, Lie. 
tenant Tarento.—Rifle. Com anyi4th King’s 
German Legion., Lieut. Graaffe, severely (since 
dead); Lieutenant Blackmeister, severely, 

- Missing.—vd Batt. 27th Foot. Lieut. Steele, 
Ensign Leatham, severely wounded.—Calabriay 
Free‘Corps. Captain Oliveira, Captain and Ad. 
jutant Choissnel, Lieutenant Vita, _. 

(Signed) C, A‘Covrrz, 


¢ ee 


FRENCH, PAPERS, 

Faris, Oct. 5,—-Her |Majesty. the. Em- 
press Queen and. Regent, has, received the 
following intelligence of the situation of the 
armies‘on the 29th of September :— 

‘¢ ‘The Emperor.has given the command 
of one of the corps of the young guard to 
the Duke of Reggio. The Duke of Casiig- 
Jione_has., put, himself, in| march with his 
corps, to take a position upon the debouches 
of ,the Saale. Prince’: Poniatowski has 
marched with his corps upon Peneg. Ge- 
neral Count Bertrand, on the. 26th, attacked 
the enemy’s corps d’armee of Berlin, which 
covered the bridge thrown over at Warten- 
bourg, forced. ity took some prisoners, and 
drove it, fighting to the ¢efe-de-pont. .. The 





enemy evacuated the left .bank,,and destroy- 
ed his bridge,, General Bertrand immedi- 
ately caused, the tete-de-pont to be destroy- 


ed. .The Prince of the Moskwa, marched 
upon Oranienbaum, and. the. 7th corps upon 


Dessau, A Swedish division; , which was 


at Dessau, hastened to repass upon the right 


‘bank, ° The enemy; was likewise, obliged to 
destroy his bridge, and the tete-de- pont. has 


beea razed... The enemy. has thrown som 


| Shells into, Wittenberg from the right, bank. 


On the 28th, the Emperor reviewed the 2d 


tained, ay corps of cavalry, upon the heights. of. Weis 
ere suntains, | 8if----+ The mont of September has been 
marek tO ete ne had, yery Wet, contrary to what.is us 




















others are known to be on their march to join | phat 
pueaand arta vediedions auad the Aon: ‘peat of October wil : be. Fe ete 
ee papenr ng British « vies 2 bat : HIDE, pha Herchatel a bibaos fe 1 
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aa ey prea EO be yl of Getoberaat anes sp 
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unforeseen’ accidents..— Explanations upon 
so great interests would add’ nothing to the 
conviction which’ you titist feel on a know- 
ledgé of the’ facts, which‘ alone inform, and 
could- not’ be ‘supplied by reasoning. —— 
Thereisy however, Gentlemen, one circum- 
stance on’ which’ I’ will dwell, and which 
will neither’éscape ‘your wisdom, ‘nor the 
regards of Europe. The continuation of 
the war is contrary to his Majesty’s wish. 
He has done’every thing to prevent the re- 
sumption of hostilities, and that ¢ven when 
the hope’ of ‘accommodation: ‘was ‘lost, ‘you 


will see that the Emperor has manifested a” 


desire that a Congress could again’be as- 
sembled, and seriously labour to reconcile 
the interests of the different belligerents.”’ 

His Serene’ Highness having ceased to 
speak, one of the Secretaries read the fol- 
lowing official documents. After this com- 
munication, the Senate, upon the proposition 
of his Excellency'Count de’ Lacepede, an- 
nual President,’ deliberated upon preseriting 
to his Majesty the’ Emperor and King’ an 
address of thanks, and charged the proper 
oficer to ‘prepare it. 


Official: Documents... : 
Report to his Majesty the Emperor and King. 


* Sire, —Your Majesty, by a treaty sign-" 


ed at Fontainbleau, on the 31st of October, 
1807, with the’ King of Denmark,’ guaran- 
teed to that ‘Sovereigi the idtegrity of the 
dominions.” Although those engagements 
were known by Swedeu, she-offered, in 
1807, to make a common cause’ with France 
inthe war, she was preparing against Rus- 
sia, if your Majesty would ‘consent to gua- 
rantee Nérway to'her, which she coveted, 
without other’ rights, ‘without ‘other ‘titles 
than her! convenience: | Your Majesty con- 
sidered ‘this proposition’ as an affront.’ No 
consideration ould ‘induce ‘you to betray 
the interest of your Ally.-Sweden “had 


Majesty refused: to her ambition. "She 





the Sovereign, has only beea “delayed by 


had no other object than to bring 
more just sentiments a friend’ who misun- 
derstood-his obligations, struck at an enemy 
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England, ‘and by a transaction on the’ 3d of 
last May, that Power acceded ‘to’ the cons 
ventions already existing between Russia 
and Sweden, and guaranteed the uniting of 
Norway to his: Swedish Majesty’s' domi- 
nions. By these two treaties Sweden placed 
herself in a State of war ‘against ‘your: Ma- 
jesty; but already for a long time she ‘had 
violated the treaty of the 6th of January, 
1810. Forgetting the. generous.conditions 
your Majesty had granted her ; despising 
the obligation she had contracted, as the 
price of tlie restoration of Swedish Pome- 
rania, of shutting her ports against English 
commerce—she opened them to it the very 
same year—they became true English colo- 
nies, British Consuls resided in'‘them, and 
although Sweden had declared war against 
England, the’ fleets and convoys of that 
Power. freely entered and remained in her 
roads. ‘Colonial produce and English goods 
accumulated in the ports, ‘to be transported 
into Pomerania, and. from thence inundate 
the Continent. This was not enough for 
Sweden; she came to open ‘acts against 
your Majesty's subjects ; they were assassi- 
nated in the port of Stralsund, without its 
being possible to-obtain sufficient repara- 
tion for this offence. “Two vessels, bearing 
your Majesty’s flag, were ill treated ‘in the 
open sea by ships belonging to the Swedish 

marine; one of them, the Mereury, .attack- 

ed, by main force, inthe Sound, by the brig 

of war tlie Venta Lille; was conducted into 
a Swedish port, where her crew were put 

in irons. All the representations from ‘your 

Majesty’s Government having been useless, 

you ordered that Pomerania should be occu- 

pied' ti the moment that Sweden sliould 

have given that satisfaction which sheowed 

to the dignity of your crown, Your Ma- 


jesty' regretted using: rigour towards ana- 


tion that you esteem, and which for nearly 
200 years ‘liad followed the system of 
France,  Thosé dispositions, Sire, Heo 

to 


Proposed! to: as the price of her g already engaged It isin execu- 
offices,” in ‘takin prodies rigte’ eh oo, tion of Engagement, he Principal 
France, “the en loyment of °Forees thit | pr of which'I anv going <y lace be- 
Would ensure to‘her the acquisition of Nor: | fore your Majesty, ‘that the S troops, 
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cause the state of war between France and 
Sweden’ to. be published,. and at the same 
time to order that the Treaty of the 10th of 
July last, concluded between France and 
Denmark, be communicated. to the Senate, 
and promulgated,as the law of the State, 
conformably to our constitutions. 
(Signed) ‘* The Duke of Bassano, 

‘¢ Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

‘$. Dresden, Aug. 20. (A true copy). 


Copy of a Trealy, signed at Copenhagen on 
the 10th July, 1813, between France and 
Denmark, , 

His Majesty the Emperor of France, &c. 
ke. kc. and his Majesty the King of Den- 
mark, &c, wishing to draw still. closer the 
bonds of alliance which happily, subsist be- 
tween them, and, judging it necessary to un- 
derstand, each other, upow, what is required, 
in the present circumstances, for the inte- 
rest of the common cause, haye named for 
their Plenipotentiaries, viz. his Majesty the 
Emperor of }France, &c. Kc. &c. has ap- 
pointed Baren,Alquier, his. Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister . Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Copenhagen; and his Majesty the 
King of Denmark, Sieur Niels Rosencranz, 
and, his Privy) Minister, and Chief of the 
Depactment for Foreign Affairs—who after 
having communicated their full. respective 
powers, agreed upom the following, Articles ; 
Art. 1... The, wo high contracting 4 
Powers mutually guarantee each other. the 
integrity, of their possessions, whether Eu- 
ropean or Colonial,—2., Russia, having in 
accord with! England, engaged to support 
the views of inyasion by; Sweden on, Den- 
mark; Prussia having on her side adhered 
to. those engagements, which, by their,na- 
ture, constitute Sweden, Russia, and Prussia 





in a state of hostilities. against, Denmark; | 


and Sweden jed.to those projects of invasion 
against a power allied/to France, although 
she knew of the guarantee of the Danish 
States, | stipulated the, 34st October, , 1807, 
by the: Treaty of Fontainbleau, but having 
besides, enteved,, in concert with England, 
Russia, and Prussia, inte.an engagement to 
compel: Denmark to, ypite her forces. with 
those of the enemigs, of France, ) in order. to 
conquer, am indemnity for Norway, from.the 
territory,of the Erench empire... The two' 
high contracting Powers will, declare war, 
vig. France| against Sweden,. and Denmark 
pc bg and Prussia, .T. 
ORT e08 at war, shall © part on either 
ide, withia awenty-four.hours after the no; 





ion of the ,ropture, the, Armistice | out troops,; and our. 


and their respective’ Allies.—-3. The two 
high contracting Powers. engage to mutually 
assist each other with all, their means, {or 
the defence of the common cause. —4, They 
also engage, not to treat fora peace with 
their common,enemies but in concert,—5, 
The anterior Treaties existing between the 
two, Powers are maintained ‘and confirmed 


‘in all the dispositions which are not abro- 


gated by this present ‘Treaty.——6. The pre- 
sent Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratif.- 
cations. changed at. Dresden, within fifteen 
days, or sooner; if it can. be done. In 
faith of which, .we;. the,undersigned, by 
virtue of our full powers, have signed and 
sealed.them with our arms. 
Done at Copenhagen, 10th July, 1813. 
(Signed). The Baron. Avouigr (1s.) 
(Signed) - Ngtis,Rosencranz (L.s.) 


Report 1o his Majesty. the, Emperor and 
: King. 

‘6 Sire, —The first warof Austria against 
France lasted six years, | It, was. terminated 
by the preliminaries at Leoben,. The French 
army was then master of Holland, of Bel- 
geum, the banks of the Rhine, ,the Italian 
provinces belonging to Austria, of the coun- 
ty of Goriu, of Istria, of Carentia, of Car- 
niogle, of the Tyrol,. and it was upon the 
heights of Sumering-Bera, at/a short dis- 
tance frem, Vienna, which the Court: had 
already, abandoned. —_—-Fhe. moderation of 
the Conqueror appeared a, guarantee for the 
duration of peace ; but .scareely had fifteen 
months passed, whlien,,they succeeded in 
persuading,,the Cabinet thatevery , thing 
was changed in France ; a French army wa 
on the, Nile, and. the disorder of ,the inte- 
rior Administration had led to the disban¢- 
ing of a great, part of the troops,, Aust 
ew to. arms. The. treaty. of , Luneville 
put an.end. to the. second Austrian Wal; 
which lasted two, years.’ . TheFrench a 
mies were upon the Saave, and, at this same 
Leoben, where,the first.Austrian wat W4 
terminated.-——- Wenow flattered oprselve 
peace would be of long durations we'wisl 
ha to, believe ;that, the Austrian \Cabine, 

aving been induced..to break ,the eng28* 
marth sna 36 Leoben, /by,a consideratio’ 
tne condition: in, whi sh, the interior 
any. mot pak the: peace, when thos 
circumstances no longer existed, Fin 
consecrate all her elfortsto the re-establi 
ment of her marine, and to t eee il 
dented agsinss England. {alrwat © 
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was assembled ‘at Bayonne. The Gabi- 
net of Austria forgot “past lessons ; ‘it coa- 
lesced with Russia and: England, and the 
Austrian armies ‘marched upon Bavaria. 
The French army ‘was quickly master of 
the capital ‘and three-fourths of the ‘mo- 
narchy; you could have dictated hard 
ierms; you cdnsented to moderate condi- 
tions, and the treaty of Presburg was sign- } 
ed in the capitabof Hungary. The third 
Austrian war ‘was thus terminated in three 
months; it finished ‘like’ the third Punic 
war, by: the taking of the capital. This 
unfortunate city, not ‘having ‘partaken the 
passions of its Cabinet, a stranger to the 
ambition whieh had dictated the policy of 
it, lamented"the faults of which it was the 
victim, was the object of the Conqueror’s 
regard, We persuaded ourselves that 
the Cabinet of Vienna, enlightened by ex- 
perience, would: henceforth think but of 
preserving’ ‘peace. But ‘four’ years’ after 
your Majesty: was im Spain, and Austria, 
placing her confidence’ in the immense ar- 
maments which she had'so-long been pre- 
paring, having 400,000 mien ‘under arms, 
seeing no army which was able to prevent 
her from arriving almost on ‘the banks of 
the Rhine, did tiot examine whether a new 
war would be just; she only calculated the 
chances of it; she ‘bebieved success Certain, 
and determined ‘alone by this consideration; 
invadéd? Bavatias+—In' three months the 
French army carried its conquests into Hun- 
gary and Moravia, ‘occupied a second time 
the capital, and was master of the greater 
part of the territory of the monarchy.. The 
existence even of the empire of Austria was 
compromiséd.’ But the views of the Em- 
peror were constantly directed to one single 
end—that of forcing’ England to, at’ last, 
acknowledge the-maritime rights of all na- 
tions, without ‘which there can neither exist 
equilibrium nor repose in Europe ; he con- 
sented ‘to’ sign the treaty of Vienna, which 
concluded the fourth Austrian war, and the 
moderation of ‘whiclr astonished the world. 
If we did‘ not believe that peace would be 
eternal, we at least flattered ourselves ‘it 
would be'‘of a: long duration. ——lIn fine, 
the Cabinet of Viera‘ seemed ‘to’ uuder- 
se so [mse spree last of 
only repairing its losses—to heal the wounds 
which Souaataboe had received, which 
consumed the: public’fortune and that of in- 
dividuals, to found the return of the 
-wise policy and a long peace. 

















It abandoned its-army, and ,the:wants of 


the interior organization its. attens 


tion, War between France-and- Russia’ 





became imminent—Austria outstripped the’ 


wishes of France,’ and proposed her alli- 
ance. A treaty ‘was signed on the'l4th 
March, 1812; an Austrian’ army marchéd 
with the French army, for the defence of 
the grand interests of the Continent, and 
Austrian blood flowed in the battles against 
the Russians. Politicians who considered 


the principles hitherto professed by the Ca=' 


binet of Vienna, were astonished at ‘an al- 
liance which they knew to be contrary to its 


secret sentiments; but other politicians, not» 


less enlightened, judging its dispositions ac- 
cording to its real situation, seeing Austria 
come out, after so many sacrifices, of a con- 
test which four times had been fatal to her; 
considering tte disastrous state. of . her 
finances, the embarrassment of her Admi- 
uistration, the complication ofits interior 
organization, thought’ that. she would re- 
new the system of Kannitz, and ensure her- 
self, as by the treaty of 1756, a long peace, 
which would give her time to'recover her 
ancient prosperity ; they thought her inte- 
rests well understood, would keep her: in 
the alliance. As a particular transaction, 
the treaty of the 14th of March-was.a fault 
of the Cabinet, but considered independent- 
ly of the war with Russia, ‘which was but 
the occasion and the corollary of it; viewed 
as to. bases of a system which was to ensure 


forty years of peace, the alliance:appeared 
to be dictated by great. views: it was the 


most officacious means to cicatrize so many. 
wounds which still bled.’ Those consider- 
ations, all-striking as. they were, did ‘not 
prove founded. The alliance of 1812 was 
not the result of asystem, but the effect of 
Circumstances. As soon as the disasters of 
the months of November and December Jase 
were known by the Cabinet of Vienna, : it 
jadged that France:was abandoned) by /for- 
tune ; “it hastened to pass to another system ; 
from an allied Government, Austria became 
an enemy: the.auxiliary corps whicli fought 
withthe French army was the ground+work 
of the principal army destined to ‘fight 
France. Nevertheless, unexpected events 
baffied all: foresight; they had net entered 
into the calculations of Austria; she was 
without) finances, without armies; \<it is 
proved that:all her efforts did not succeed 
inplacing 60,000 men under arms: in ‘Jay 
nuary last. » Having taken her: resolution 
previously. to having :the: means. of support 
ing, and calculating that six months were 
requisite to be in.a. condition to present an 
army'upon'thé fieldof battle, the Cabinet 


of Vienna: felt the :necessity of concealing 
| her intentions under the appearance fidelity 
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tober-engagements and the Jove of peace. 
It \offered its mediation to the: belligerent 
Powers, but at the same time began its :le- 
vies, and ran: to.arms, 
dixected! the finarices, entirely. devoted to 
the restoration of the ‘monarchy, ‘although 
he , personally nourished hatred towards 
France, adhered to the alliance-as the only 
means of succeeding in the re-establishment 
of ipterior . economvs:. He .opposed | the 
greatest, resistance to thé war, and a:suc- 
cessor was appointed tohim: Inmediate- 
ly a new. paper money for 100 millions of 
franks was created ; the plans of order and. 
economy hitherto pursued wereoverthrown,> 
and the Cabinet precipitated itself into war.) 
In vain) dist enlightened men ‘represent that 
the drmy no longer existed’; that the skele- 
tons cotild only be filled with recruits ; that 
the materiel was: destroyed ; that not Jess: 
than eighteed. months were) requisite to re<' 
organize the military state of Austria; that 
the affairs of great nations were not con- 
ducted by: stavts, nor) a great system in- 
stanthy: composed ; that since they had: not 
relvised to: enter into: edunexions: with 
France, it/was requisite: to: have: remained 
neuttalin 1812, and been:oceupied in’ res 
establishing the, army, but :that havin 

adopted the alliance im 4822; dueiescetod 
site to persist ;in it in 1813 : they repre- 
sented, that by a wise policy, and witha 
little. management, Austria: might) derive 
advantage from circumstances,’ by reaping 
real) advantages, without exposing «herself 
to the chancesof a ‘war; imwhich she would 
become a principal, which demanded. ar- 
nies it: Silesia; in Saxony, in Bavaria, \in 
Italy: that to present herself; sin this: seri- 
ous contest, without being firepared: for it; 
was to expose herself) to fatal catastrophes; 
or at least to plunge: herself in all the xin- 
certainties of. a long and general: war, into 
which she: was .going to plunge. Europe) 
That if, nevertheless, circumstances) were 





| prosperity, and with. it that:réall independ. 
{| ence which a good interior ahd military ad. 
ministration lays ‘the. fourdation for, — 


The Minister'who| But the pantisans ‘for.the,war replied, thar 


/ they reasoned! as if France, was the, same, 
whilst -that her fortine had changed —s i( 
| she hadiarmies, when the-elite of her sol- 
diers had beén destroyed, by the severity o| 
the winter : they said, that, if Austria had 
only recruits, it would /béégainst -recrvits 
shé fought; that it) was. beyond. the power 
of any: Government:to réinstate) that so for- 
midable French cavalry which, at Ratisbon 
and at Wagram, hadidecided victory ; that 
thé: moment: had .arpived for again raising 
the Austrian; ¢agle—for. humiliating the 
French eagle, and. making. France. return 
within -her) ancient dimits-——-From the 
month of April, | the: Cabinet of Vienna oc- 
cupied itself; it) promised the enemies of 
France tobe, on the 20th of June, upon the 
held.of: battle,,, with 150,000. men; whilst 
Austriay. openly armed, the Gabinet carried 
on -awar of insinuvation to;weaken France, 
by tenapting the, fidelity, of hér allies. It 
shewed:.Austria to Denmark, to Saxony, to 
Bavaria, to-Wirtemberg, ,and, even in Na- 
ples and in Westphalia, as,a friend, anally 
of France, whe wished, for, nothing: but 
} peace; whe desired mothing for hersel!, and 
| engaged them,» not to make useless armi- 
ments, not to give France succours, as the 
point was net to; fight but. to make peace, 
as: Austria had £50,000 mento place in the 
balance against, which,of. the, two. Powers 
wished 4d; Gontinue,the, war,,.. These. insi- 
uations could, not, impose, a; moment but on 
Gabinets so. little: enlightened. as to. believe 
in the ‘disinterestedaess,af the, Austrian. 
But. the battles of Lutzen and, Wurschen, 
‘stillimore than, the disasters: of, November 
and ‘December,, astonished. those who had 
so ill calculated the means of France, and 
so little\foreseen events ;. perhaps they would 
have been glad’to, retrace. their; steps, bu! 


favourable for enabling Austria to recover | the Cabjnet,was engaged ;, it endeavoured 


her influence, they were ideceived in: not 
perceiving that the laws of all grandeur for 
a State is good finances, or a good money 
system,’ and armies well organized, well 
equipped, and that a: good army does’ not 
consist in a: great number of men, but in the 
quality of the soldiers ; that by persevering 
some years:in the system of the alliance, 


to-atteibute the. new. victories to causes in- 
dependent of the force. of the French aranes; 
bowever, its proceedings became uncertal”, 
it, adyanced the most, contradictory preter 
sions, .,it. wished to ,be the ally.of France, 
by placing in: weserve all, the causes;of the 
wreaty, of alliance sit wished to , be medi 
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